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THE WEST INDIAN. 


( Continued from page 10.) 

‘THIS striking instance of grati- 
tude in my negroes,’ continued the 
unfortunate narrator, ‘ served only to 
confirm me in my resolution; so that, 
after bedewing my hand with their 
tears, they all departed, except one ne- 
gro girl, who threw herself at my feet, 
with the most lively expression of 
grief, entreating me to kill her rather 
than discard her; declaring, that she 
preferred death to that of being sepa- 
rated from me. I could not withstand 
this mark of her affection, more parti- 
cularly as my Theodore, whom you 
now see the companion of my misfor- 
tunes, was then an infant, and my weak 
state of health rendered me incapable 
of paying him that unremitted atten- 
tion his tender years required. With 
this girl I retired to a small abode, in 
a distant part of the island, and resign- 
ed myself wholly to the care of Provi- 
dence ; the money [ had raised on the 
plantation before mentioned, being 
now very nigh exhausted. On the 





———— 


evening of the second day after my ar- | 


rival, I perceived the negroes I had 
discharged advancing towards my new 
habitation. They had been at work on 
some plantations; arid were approach- 
ing to share with me the fruits of their 





honest industry. Act first I absolutely 
rejected their generous offer; but, 
finding that my refusal sensibly .Mict- 
ed them, I consented to accept a third 
part of the money they offered. From 
this day they constantly persisted in 














devoting to me the above portion of | 


their wages, accompanied with such 
evident marks of satisfaction, that my 
acceptance of their services seemed to 
afford them the highest pleasure they 
were capable of enjoying. In this soli- 
tude I remained twelve years; during 
which time I made frequent enquiries 
after my husband, writing repeatedly 
to several of my father’s correspond- 
ents in America; but could not gain 
the least intelligence concerning him. 
I continued, therefore, entirely sup- 
ported by the affectionate negroes, by 
whose assistance I was supplied, not 
only with the necessaries, but, :I*may 
add, even with the comforts of life. 
This state of dependence was, how- 
ever, to an ingenuous mind, painful 
and humiliating: but I had, alas! no 
other resource. My chief employ- 
ment and delight was that of cultivat- 
ing and improving those talents and 
virtues with which Heaven had endu- 
ed my beloved son; for his sake, I 
once more courted the sciences and 
the muses, from whom sorrow had 
long estranged me. 

‘My days were thus gliding on, 
when I became acquainted with a gen- 
tleman named Seamore: he had for- 
merly been a captain in the navy, and 
had spent his youth in the service of 
his comntry ; but finding that the up- 
starts of an hour too frequently bore 
off the well-earned prize from the har- 
dy veteran, he resolved no more to 
hazard the dangers of the deep, but to 
forget the toiis of war in the serene 
jovs of domestic life. With this in- 
tention, and the hopes of improving a 
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moderate fortune, he purchased a large 
plantation in the island; to which he 
retired with his daughter, the fair Ju- 
liana. I!his gentleman was acquaint- 
ed with my unhappy story by one of 
my negroes employed on his planta- 
tion: he expressed an earnest desire 
to see me ; which being related to me, 
the negro, with my permissivn, con- 
ducted him one evening, accompanied 
with his daughter, to our obscure re- 
treat. Juliana appeared to be about 
sixteen years of age. Her stature was 
below the middle height, but finely 
proportioned ; her features were deli- 
cate ; and, *‘ The modest virtues min- 
gled in her eyes.’ On their entrance, 
she entreated me, with an air of pecu- 
liar sweetness, to pardon a curiosity 
excited by my, superior virtues and 
unmerited misfortunes. I found little 
difficulty in returning this compliment; 
for there was something so engaging 
in her aspect, that I uttered only the 
sentiments of my heart, when I assur- 
ed her that, to whatever cause I was 
indebted for this visit, I should consi- 
der it with pleasure, since it introdu- 
ced me to one so truly amiable. From 
that time scarce a day passed in which 
we did not see each other. The cap. 
tain discovered a striking partiality for 
my dear boy, and generously offered 
to be the patron of his future fortunes. 
( To be continued.) 
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“ y CAN'T.” 


SO says the idle apologist, the slug- 
gard, andthe drone. Poor wretches! 
I would fain inspire thee with a little 
enterprise, and check that sleepy spirit 
so unpropitious to thy peace, so fatal 
to thy happiness. Open thy drowsy 
eyes—rouse from thy unbeco:.ing le- 
thargy, and hearken to the sprightly 
yoice of emulation. ‘* J can’t,” is the 
excuse of indolence, the murmur of 
folly, and the common saying of incon- 
sistency. J’oo much cannot be said in 


to almost every proposition. Common 
sense abhors it, and reason laughs at 
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such a silly, unmeaning expression. 
Too many have it at their tongue’s end, 
retain it as a stock word, and use it 
upon every occasion, where J wi//, is 
not convenient to their purposes. IfI 
ask my neighbour to lend me a speci- 
fic sum of money, he finds that “ J 
can’t,” is a term so obstinate in itself, 
that it supersedes the necessity of any 
further plea. His desk may be loaded 
with the wished for coin; his pocket 
may be borne down with the glittering 
treasure, yet, ** J can’t,” makes it inac- 
cessible. ‘To a sensible and feeling 
mind, the plea of inconvenience will 
always be satisfactory, but the one 
which is prefixed to this essay, cannot 
fail, methinks, to grate the ears of the 
most rude and unpolished part of so- 
ciety. It is a weak return to a petition, 
and a vulgar one to a question. The 
school boy offers it extenuation of his 
negligence ; and parsimony, when the 
wotul story is relating—when the en- 
ervated hand of poverty is persuasively 
extended, and the tongue of distress 
recounts its piteous tale,—then parsi- 
mony, with gladsome heart, hails it 
welcome' The disheartened beggar 
must put up with it, and instead of 
charity, be turned off with ‘*J can’t.” 
Let us, then, expunge it forever trom 
ourlanguage. Let custom disclaim a 
term, not only inelegant, but often un- 
intelligible. 
ee 


CANINE SAGACITY. 


The following anecdote, is an in- 
stance of that sagacity and attachment 
which so justly contribute to make the 
dog a favorite with man. Those val- 
leys or glens, as they are called by the 
natives, which intersect the Grampian 


mountains, are chiefly inhabited by. » 


shepherds, the occupation of whom is, 
to make daily excursions to different 
extremities of their pastures, in suc- 
cession, and to turn back, by means of 


| their dogs, any stragglers that may be 
derogation of this customary answer, | 
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approaching the boundaries of their 
neighbors. In one of these excur- 
sions, a shepherd carried along with 
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him, as is thepractice among the High- 
landers, in order to accustom their off- | 
spring to endure the rigors of the cli- | 
| mate, his infant son about three years 
1 old. After traversing his pastures tor 
some time, attended by his dog, tie 
shepherd tound himseli under the ne- 
cessity of ascenuing a summit at -ome 
distance, to have a more cxtensive 
view of his range; as the ascent was 
too fatiguing for the child, he left him 
ata small plain at the bottom, with 
strict injunctions not to stir from it, 
till his return. Scarcely, however, had 
he gained the summit, when the hori- 
zon was suddenly darkened by one of 
those impenetrable mists, which fre- | 
quently descend so rapidly, amidst 
these mountains, as, in the space of a} 
few minutes, almost to turn day to) 
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night. The anxious father instantly | 
hastened back, to find his child; but, | 
owing to the unusual darkness, and his | 
own trepidation, he unfortunately 
missed his way in the descent. After 
a fruitless research of many hours, | 


; 


}among the dangerous morasses and | 
cataracts with which these mountains | 
abound, he was at length overtaken by | 
night: After wandering on without | 
knowing whither, he at length came to) 
the verge of the mist;-and, by the 

light of the moon, discovered that he 

had reached the bottom of the valley, 

and was now within a short distance of 

his cottage. To remew the search that 

night was fruitless and dangerous ; he 

was obliged to return therefore, to his 

cottage, having lost both his child and 

his dog, who had attended him faith- 

fully for years. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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The pleasure of paying our debts. 





What a pleasure it is to pay our 


debts! It seems to flow from a combi-| 


nation of circumstances, . ach of which, 
is productive of a specific happiness, 
In the first place, it removes that un- 
easiness which a true spirit feels from 
dependence and obligation. It. affords 


pleasure to the creditor, and therefore | 
gratifies our social affection, 


It pro- 
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' motes that future confidence, which is 


It 
pens a prospect of being supplied with 
‘what we want on future Occasions. It 
leaves a conciousness of our own vir- 
tue ; and Is a measure which we know 
to be right, both in point of justice and 
of sound economy. Finally, it is a 
main support of reputation. 
— ooo 
SCARCITY AND PLENTY, 

Mr. Editor—There are so many opinions 
which obtain very general credit, that you and 
I shail not be able to set the world right upon 
all points, however earnestly we may wish and 
iabor to do so; nevertheless, as I am very am- 
bitious ‘*to serve my country;” I am deter- 
mined, when a gross error falls in my way, to 
attack it with all my might. For some time 
past, I have not been able to pop my head into 
che coffee-house, cast an eye upon a newspa- 
per, or pay a moraing visit to a friend, without 
meeting with doleful declarations that “every 
thing 1s so scarce !”~—-Now, Sir, I do aver, that 
the complaint is for the most part groundless. 
True it is, that we have a scurcity of money, a 


scarcity of news from abroad, and a scarcity of 


sO interesting to an honest mind. 


| zood People at home. Bur then, how many 


things are abounding and even overflowing 
among us? we see plenty of room at our church- 


| es, plenty of people at the play-houses, plenty of 


young ladies of age :o be married, and-plenty 
of young gentlemen very ready to marry ‘lem, 
We find plenty of new books to be bought, and 
plenty—no, no—TI forget myseif—we do nog find 
plenty of money to buy them. Then, who does 
not know that there are plenty of patriots, wil- 
ling to represent us in Concress—But it is not 
only plenty that we can boas' but we have an 
excess. For instance, our tratesme 

many bad debts upon their books, and 

There are ¢ 


+ have too 
tr }, \tle 


kers issue too many bills. oo many 
in goal, that would be glad to get out, and soo 
many out of voal, that ought to be pit Lf. In 
short. sir, for [don’t know when I should have 


done, if I went through the whole catalogue of 
our profusions—our sailors have too much cou. 
rage to strike a flag to less thantwice their 
force, and I have too much respect for you to 
omit subscribing myself your servant, 
OVERPLUS, 
i 

It was related of avery careless author, that 
he was often seen walking the streets with his 
manuscrip*s sticking out of his pockets, **Yes,” 
replied some friend in company, ‘‘thar author 


| is too well known, no one will steal any thing 


from him !” 
—s +o 
A very thin audience attending the represen. 
tation of a comedy, shortly after the late war, 














the author observed, ‘* Oh! itis entirely > wing 
{to the war!” ** Oh no!” said the manager, ** it 
is actually owing to the piece.” 
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Composed by a Youth who was born blind. 


The features of beauty by me are unseen, 
I believe they are truly divine ; 





I press the soft hand of the maid whom I love, 
And entreat her to say stie’ll be mine. 

The face of my friend is forever unknown, 
But I feel the warm grasp of nis hand ; 

The sound of his voice is delight to my ear, 
For with friendship my heart can expand. 
The bright face of Nature, O! ne’er did I view, 

In the garden, the meadow, or grove ; 
Buc my ear drinks the music from ev’ry spray, 
And I deem the soft accents are love. 
I feel and I shrink from the bleak wint’ry 
wind! 
The return of soft zephyrs I hail, 
When the bright orb of day warms the earth 
with his beams, 
I exult in the halcyon gale. 
The fruits of the garden or orchard delight ; 
I enjoy the cool evening breeze; 
I scent the sweet flow’r that yields its perfume 
With the blossoms that hang on the trees. 
I hear of the moon and her silv’ry beams, 
That give day in the darkness of night ; 
Of millions of stars that bespangle the sky, 
Which each gazer beholds with delight. 
But here I am lost! for I see not that warmth 
Which I feel from the sun’s genial ray ; 
Nor can I conceive how the shadows of night 
Can blend with the splendors of day. 
If blindness be darkness, if eye sight be day, 
I repine not envelop’d in gloom ; 
For the radiance of virrue enlightens the soul, 
Tho’ our dust be consign’d to the tomb. 
nD @ Gym 
SOLILOQUY=—To my fire. 
*T was winter’s reign, the witching time 
o’night! 
When wizard spells have pow’r to raise the 
dead, 
That, musing upon days of past delight, 
I sat alone when all were gone to bed. 
Upon the hearth the dying embers fell, 
Emblem of man and embiem of his fare, 
And seem’d, though silent, this sad truth to 
tell, 
Unpitied fall the ashes of the great. 
** And thus,” I answered, “sanguine boyhood 
glows, 
His prospects brighterthan yon glowing fire, 
One moment love~ « flame within him blows, 
Which, quench’d by scorn, will in the next 
exp're. 
« And thus some fair in youth and beauty 
blooms, 
Attracting round her many a brilliant sparé, 
Bu: whenthat youth and beauty time consumes, 
Love is distinguished too and all is dark ! 
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«‘ And thus the proud one for atime may shine, | 
Wich glitt’ring pomp the multitude control, | 


Yet pomp and glitter must be soon resign’d, 
And turn to ashes like yon blacken’d coal, 


That lives by puffing, dies away in smoke ; 
And when the shovel lays him in the earth, 
The tongues of thousands give his deeds a 
poke. 
ED + Gee 
SONG. 
Ah! credit not the rival swain, 
Who whispers in thy jealous ear, 
That other maids my vows obtain, 
And call my passion insincere. 
I own, dear maid, I love to seek 
The plain, where sports the virgin choir; 
And oft the form, the blushing cheek, 
The charms of many a fair admire. 
But though each love inspiring dame, 
My eye with earnest gaze surveys, 
Ah! cease, my love, thy swain to blame, 
Because he gives each beauty praise. 
By blending ev’ry virgin’s grace, 
A something lke thyself I see; 
For all the charms of ev’ry face, 
Are surely, Celia, found in thee. 
OOS Bm 
From a Young Lady to her Sister. 
Ere twice fifteen short years are flown 
The bloom of life is o’er; 
Beauty may linger on her throne, 
But youth returns no more. 
Ah! beauty, transient as yon flow’r, 
That shuns the winter’s storm, 
Thy brightest, softest, sweetest pow’r, 
Is shrin’d in woman’s form. 
And youth, sweet season ! smiling morn 
Of life’s eventful day! 
When blossoms fair, conceal each thorn, 
And every month is May ; 
Of thee possess’d the guileless heart 
But sees eternal spring, 
And Nature, yet unschool’d by art, 
Bids Hope the Cherub, sing. 
By Fancy warm’d, by Pleasure led, 
By reason uncontrol’d, 
The Loves and Graces daily spread 
Their nets of living gold, 
For thoughtless youth ; but ah how soon 
The dear delusion flies ! 
As soft retires the silver moon, 
When morn illumes the skies, 
Reflection then, with brow serene, 
First scans the little page ; 
And mem’ry too, with anguish keen, te 
Which time can scarce assuage, 
D wells on the past—and as alloy 
Is mixed with valued ore, 
She mingles with the cup of joy 
A tear for those no more. 
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‘¢ What then is man ?—a vapor from his birth, 
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